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SIR GEORGE STAUNTON. 

Sir, — I can assure the House that I do not rise 
with any intention of answering the legal argu- 
ments of the Honourable and learned Member, 
{Bir W. Follet), who has just sat down; I am 
conscious that this task will be far more ably per- 
formed by others. But the very peculiar relation 
in which I stand to the subject of this night's 
debate, iVom having resided many years in China, 
and having held Diplomatic and Commercial offi- 
ces in that country, make me feel it to be a duty 
from which I ought not to slu-ink, to endeavour 
to take an early opportunity of submitting the 
view I take of the whole question, to the con- 
sideration of the House. I am besides, particu- 
larly called upon to do so, by the very flattering 
allusion which the Right Honourable Baronet who 
has opened the debate, baa been kind enough to 
make to certain resolutions, which I proposed in 
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the House some years ago. Ail I feel called upon 
at present to say respecting those resolutions is, 
that after the fullest consideration, I still entirely 
adhere to the opinions I then expressed, and in 
fact to every word they contain. (Hear.) I am very 
sensible tliat I rise upon this occasion under many 
disadvantages. The complexity and difficulty of 
this subject might well embarrass a much more 
practised debater : but T feel confident, that I shall 
receive from the House on this occasion that indul- 
gence, and liberal allowance, which it is always 
disposed to show to Members, who rise under 
circumstances similar to those in which I am 
placed. 

Before I enter into the general subject, how- 
ever, I must request permission to allude to some- 
thing like a personal allegation against myself, 
which I find in page 340 of the volume of papers 
on China, now in the hands of Members. It is 
there particularly noticed by Her Majesty's Snper- 
intendant, that the progress of a certain Bill, en- 
titled the China Courts Bill, which had been brought 
into the House by my Noble Friend the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, had been mainly arrested by 
my objections; and that a Chinese named Howqua, 
to whom he had endeavoured to explain my 
amendment, was unable even to comprehend it. I 
must observe in the first place, that any person who 
may take the trouble to trace the history of this 
person, from the papers before the House, will find 
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that although a highly respectable Hong Mer- 
chant, he has ever been, from his position, una- 
voidably the passive instrument of the oppressive 
acts of the Government of China towards foreigners. 
His testimony therefore in favour of this Bill, 
is of itself a suspicious circumstance, and almost 
a presumptive condemnation of it. I did not 
however, oppose the Bill, I only desired that the 
establishment of a British Court of Justice within 
the Chinese territories, should be made contingent 
on the consent of the Chinese Government to 
guarantee to it the free exercise of its powers. I 
felt it my duty to protest against exposing the 
sacred forms of British justice to the danger of 
being perverted into a submissive instrument for 
the execution of the oppressive and unjust edicts 
of the Chinese authorities. I could not consent 
to the establishment of a Court with powers to har- 
rass and condemn, but none to protect or acquit. 

In now proceeding to consider the specific 
motion of the Right Honourable Baronet, I must 
say that the most remarkable feature in it appears 
to me to be its extraordinary omissions. It entirely 
omits all notice of that great question which at this 
moment so much interests and agitates the country; 
namely, " Is the contest in which we appear to be 
on the eve of embarking with the Emperor of 
China, a just and necessai-y war, or an act of cruel 
and iniquitous aggression t" [Hear, hear.) I cer- 
tainly cannot confine myself to the narrow view 



of this subject, to which this specific motion is 
limited. 

It was announced to the House by the Noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, more than three 
weeks ago, that the large armament which is now 
notoriously fitting out in India against China, was 
for the purpose of obtaining firom that Government 
reparation for the injuries and insults sustained by 
British subjects, and indemnity for their losses ; 
and also for the purpose of re-establishing our trade 
in China on a satisfactory and secure footing. I con- 
fess, therefore, I cannot but feel the greatest sur- 
prise, now that a sort of field day is appointed for 
the discussion of our relations with China, that 
this most important part of the subject should be 
wholly overlooked. (Hear, hear). I must say how- 
ever, that I feel rejoiced at this omission, — for 
when I see the public journals which are supposed 
to coincide in political opinion with the Honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite, teeming day by day with 
language of the most violent nature, denouncing 
the war about to be undertaken against China, as 
most atrocious, unjust, and dishonourable to their 
country, and described by eveiy epithet that is 
disgraceful, I must say that I rejoice to find that 
there is no party or even individual in this House 
prepared to rise and sanction such opinions. (Hear, 
hear). Having come to the conclusion, although 
with the greatest reluctance, that the contest in 
which wc are about to engage with China is per- 



fectly juat, and, under the circumstances, not less 
politic, I do say, that I rejoice to see that it has 
received this night the tacit approbation, at least, 
of the House. (Hear, hear^. At the same time I 
must say that I do not share in the sanguine ex- 
pectations of many persons respecting the imme- 
diate accomplishment of the object of our expedi- 
tion against China. I am fully prepared for the 
occurrence of many difficulties — for it proving a 
serious and protracted struggle ; and I am therefore 
the more strongly impressed with the opinion, that 
it is the bounden duty of those members of this 
House who consider the war in which we are 
about to ei^age, unjust and impolitic, to interpose 
their protest against it, which is still in time to 
prevent it being carried into effect, as a fast sailing 
vessel might yet stop the war and prevent its con- 
sequences. (Hear, hear). I must here guard my- 
self from it being supposed that I am advocating 
measures which I had myself suggested. On the 
contrary, 1 am not at all in the confidence of Her 
Majesty's Government on China pohtics. (Hear), 
I know nothing, absolutely nothing, of the course 
intended to be pursued, beyond what has been 
publicly announced to the House, or reported in 
the newspapers — my approbation is therefore 
limited to the general principles laid down, and 
I reserve to myself freely to express my judg- 
ment upon the details, whenever they come before 
the public. It is with great reluctance that I can 



bring myself to assent to any war, and certainly 
not less so, when it is a war against a people 
amongst whom I have long resided, and for whose 
fate I really feel a strong interest. 

In all the negotiations in which I have officially 
been engaged with the Chinese authorities, I always 
acted upon the principle, that whatever opinions 
we might form of the vexatious or embarrassing 
character of the laws of that country, we had no 
right directly to impugn or oppose them. (Hear). 
In my public character, I felt it my duty to re- 
monstrate against all such restrictions and regula- 
tions as were found vexatious and injurious to 
British interests and commerce, and to represent 
them, (what they really were,) prejudicial to the 
real interests of both countries ; but no expression 
of intimidation was ever resorted to except this, — 
that if such oppressive regulations were persisted 
in, the trade must be abandoned. Then, with 
respect to the unfortunate issue of Lord Napier's 
mission. A very strong feeling existed in the British 
community in China, and with many persons in this 
country, that hostile steps should have been then 
taken, to vindicate British honour and interests ; but 
I felt it a duty to enter my decided protest against 
any war being entered into on that account. 
Although I most sincerely sympathized in the la- 
mented fate of that noble and gallant officer, I felt 
that the unfortunate omission to take any pre- . 
vious steps in order to secure his Lordship's 



recognition by the Chinese authorities, and the 
fatal error he committed himself, in violating, by 
his very first act, the well-known Chinese law, 
that passports are required by all foreigners pro- 
ceeding from Macao to Canton, placed us so en- 
tirely in the wrong, that no case could fairly be 
made out ; and that the wisest course was, to 
bury the errors that had been committed on both 
sides in oblivion. 

The result fully confirmed the wisdom of this 
policy ; for under the able administration of this 
noble Lord's distinguished and talented successor, 
Mr. Davis, the trade was soon restored to its ordi- 
nary state of prosperity ; and this state continued 
uninterrupted (as fully shown in the papers before 
the House) for about two years (hear). Captain 
Elliot then succeeded as Superintendent, — and cer- 
tainly at a very unfortunate period ; for it was just 
the time when the Chinese government began to 
take more decisive and vigUant measures than they 
had ever adopted before, for the suppression of the 
opium trade. The conduct of British subjects in 
respect to that traffic, has, by many excellent and 
amiable persons, been considered such a provoca- 
tion to the Chinese Government, as to deprive us, 
as a nation, of any right to resent any subsequent 
proceedings of the Chinese authorities, however 
unjust and atrocious. With respect to the immo- 
rality and impolicy of this opium traffic, I believe 
I may say I yield to no Member of the House in 



detestation of it, and in anxiety for the adoption 
of measures for effectually putting it dowu alto- 
gether. In accordance with this opinion and de- 
sire, I have offered to second the proposed motion 
on the subject, of my Noble Friend the Member 
for Liverpool, whenever he brings it forward. 
But, although I feel very strongly on this subject, — 
although I entirely disapprove of the resolution of 
the Select Committee of 1832, that it was *' inex- 
pedient to relinquish the revenue arising from the 
■cultivation of opium in India, for the supply of the 
market of China," — although I trace from that 
resolution all the evils and enormities which have 
occurred in the prosecution of the opium traffic, 
tlown to the present crisis of the total interruption 
of all trade and intercourse between Great Britain 
and China, — I feel it would be the height of injus- 
tice if I were rashly to condemn Her Majesty's 
Ministers for not adopting my principles, and for 
not at once setting at defiance a recorded resolu- 
tion of the Select Committee of 1832, sanctioned 
by Parliament, and confirmed by the tacit appro- 
bation of the country ! Be it remembered also, that 
this resolution was not come to in ignorance ; but 
deliberately, and with substantially the same in- 
formation on evidence respecting the character 
and probable consequences of the opium traffic, 
that we now possess. Captain Sheppard informed 
the Committee of the probability of its leading 
to extreme measures on the part of the Chinese ; 



and that they might very naturally say, " If you 
persist ia poisoning our people with your opium, 
you shall have no more tea," Not only did the 
House and the country lend a deaf ear to that 
evidence iu 1832, — but now, in 1840, with the 
fulfilment of all the prophecies of the evils arising 
from the opium trade, in glaring relief before our 
eyes, my Noble Friend the Member for Liverpool 
has found it expedient to postpone his motion on 
the subject of the Opium trade, from a doubt 
whether the House is even yet fully prepared to 
receive it, and do it justice ! 

But it must be obvious to every one, that the 
question between us and the Chinese, in a national 
point of view, has nothing to do with the immo- 
rality or the impolicy of the trade ; but simply de- 
pends on the question how far a breach has been 
committed of international rights and international 
law. Though the Chinese iire no parties to the 
specific usages of international law amongst 
European nations, they cannot but be bound 
by that law of nations, which is founded on 
the law of nature and of common-sense. At 
first, when the laws against the importation of 
opium into China were in a state, as it were, of 
abeyance, — when the Viceroy of Canton issued an 
edict prohibiting it one day, and then the next lent 
the use of his own boats, can-ying his own flag, 
for the purpose of conveying opium to Canton, 
— I presume few persons will blame the importer 
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of opium very severely for not respecting laws 
which were so little respected by the Chinese 
authorities themselves. Bat most undoubtedly the 
Government of China had a fall right to discon- 
tinue this coarse of connivance, and to insist on 
their laws being really executed. It is only ne- 
cessary to inquire what those laws actaally were. 
The law, as applicable to the case of foreigners, 
was this : — ^they were to sufiFer death in cases of 
murder, and in all other cases they were to be sent 
away for punishment in their own coantry. This 
was a necessary consequence of the native tribunals 
being, according to Chinese policy, inaccessible to 
foreigners. It was so obviously unjust to try fo- 
re^ers at tribunals, to which they had no access, 
and where they could not be heard in their defence, 
that even the Chinese, except in the extreme case 
of homicide, did not propose it. In all other cases, 
both the law and the usage, from the earliest time, 
down to the arrival of the Imperial Commissioner 
Lin, decided that all offences, or supposed offences 
of foreigners, should, in the first instance, be visited 
on the Hong Merchants, who had undertaken to 
become their sureties ; and, secondly, on the fo- 
reigners generally, by the suspension of their trade ; 
and the ultima ratio was, to expel altogether from 
China those to whom offence was imputed. With 
respect to property, the laws respecting smuggling, 
which subjected it to confiscation, applied at first 
only to property on shore ; but by a new law, I 



think iu 1837, it was exteuded to ships which 
had entered the port : but there was absolutely 
no law authorizing the confiscatiou of goods, 
under any circumstances, outside the port. The 
opium lying in the recei\'ing ships at Lintin, 
was no more liable to confiscation by any ex- 
isting fiscal law of the Chinese, than if it had 
been lying in the river Thames. This, then, was 
the state of the law when the Imperial Com- 
missioner Lin arrived at Canton, bringing with 
him a new law of a most severe and sanguinary 
nature, denouncing death against any foreigner be- 
longmg to any ship in which opium was found, 
and confiscating sucli opium under all circum- 
stances ; and a bond was even to be required 
from the foreign merchant, that he williugly sub- 
jected himself to a law of such extraordinary 
severity. It might well be doubted whether any 
trade at all, legitimate or otherwise, conld be 
safely or honourably carried on under the terrors of 
such a law, administered without the possibility of 
a fair trial or defence. But I camiot bring myself 
to believe that there can be two opiuious upon the 
flagrant injustice, the extreme atrocity, of the at- 
tempt to punish, under this new and extraordinary 
law, those who had arrived in China, and had en- 
trusted their persons or property within the grasp 
and power of the Chinese, in consequence of placing 
faith in the old laws of the country. There was 
no law previous to the arrival of Commissioner liu. 



by which the hair of the head of any foreigner could 
have been touched for smuggling, however clearly 
proved: expulsion from China was the only re- 
medy which the Chinese laws had provided. In- 
stead of which, the Imperial Commissioner Lin, to 
use the emphatic and significant words of Mr. 
King, the American merchant, proceeded against 
the British community, consisting of 200 persons, 
out of which sixteen only had been actually de- 
nounced as engaged in the Opium trade, in the 
same way as he would " reduce a refractory vil- 
lage '." I can ouly add to this, that I presume if 
the opium had not been surrendered, and the crisis 
had terminated with a general massacre, Mr. King 
might, perhaps, have described the result with 
equal coolness, and have said that the Com- 
missioner only treated the British factory, as the 
Chinese are accustomed to do a refractory fortress 
— that he had only put the garrison to the sword ! 
I need, I think, say no more in confirmation of 
the necessity of our demanding reparation for the 
outrages that have been committed, and for resort- 
ing to hostilities in case that reparation is refused. 
Let it finally be recollected that our high position 
throughout the whole eastern world is mainly 
founded on the moral force of public opinion. If 
we submit to such outrage and commercial degra- 
dation in China, without any attempt at vindication, 
the day is not far distant when the consequences 
will be visited on our great empire in India, and 



our political ascendancy there will be fatally un- 
dermined, (Hear, hear, hear). 

The course which I hope and beheve Her Ma- 
jesty's Government are about to take, is to make 
rational proposals to China — such proposals as 
China may accept without national dishonour or 
disgrace. But considering the character of its 
government, and all the events that have already 
taken place, no man can doubt the necessity of 
accompanying and supporting such propositions 
vrith a competent physical force (hear). The ar- 
mament destined for this service has been con- 
demned on account of its being supposed to be 
intended to support the trade in opium. On the 
contrary, I call on all those who would wish to see 
that detestable traffic really and effectually put 
down, to support a measure by which alone, I am 
convinced, such a wished-for consummation can 
ever be accomplished. Without a national treaty 
between the Governments of England and China, 
such as this armament may be hoped to lead to, 
and which it would be hopeless to expect other- 
wise, providing a plan of cordial co-operation be- 
tween them for this end, it is but too certain that 
this detestable opium traffic must, in spite of every 
effort, not only flourish, but become every day 
more and more piratical and buccaneering in its 
character. 

To come, however, more immediately to the 
specific terms of the motion of the Right Hon. 
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Baronet, its object seems to be to show that some 
policy diflFerent from that of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment ought to have been adopted with respect to 
China ; but I confess myself absolutely unable to 
guess, from the terms of the motion, what that 
policy ought to have been. (Hear, hear.) If the 
motion had in distinct terms stated that the opium 
trade ought to have been put down at all hazards, 
I should have uiyierstood its meaning. Even then, 
it might have been retorted that it is easy to make 
this discovery now. It is easy to be " wise after 
the event;" but the Right Hon. Baronet is not 
even wise after the event, he is not even now pre- 
pared to tell the Government what they ought to 
have done. (Hear.) For my part, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, I kme an opinion, a decided opi- 
nion, as to what ought to have been done. I think 
the cultivation of opium in India for the supply of 
the Chinese market ought gradually to have been 
discontinued, and the trade proportionately dis- 
couraged. I think a better system might have 
been introduced gradually ; that the best lands in 
India might be safely devoted to produce beneficial 
to man, instead of that which exercises the most 
baneful influence, and tempts him to his destruc- 
tion. I quite agree in the opinion expressed by 
Captain Elliot, even before the late crisis, that 
" It cannot be good that the conduct of a great 
trade should be so dependant upon the steady con- 
tinuance of a vast prohibited traffic in an article 
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of vicious luxury, high in price, and liable to fre- 
quent aud prodigious fluctuation." 

I think with him that, "The fact, that such an 
article should have grown to be by far the most 
important part of our import trade, is of itself a 
source of painful reflection." And I think, lastly, 
that " There are many cogent reasons for regretting 
the extent to which the Indian income is dependant 
on such a source of revenue." But the question 
it must be confessed is surrounded with difficulties. 
It would be an act of the utmost injustice to visit 
upon Her Majesty's present Ministers the conse- 
quences of a system which ParUament has long 
sanctioned, and which, even now, it is by no means 
sure, that it is prepared to abandon. I therefore 
cannot in any manner ascribe to the orders, or 
the omission to give orders, of my noble friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the unhappy events 
that have lately taken place in China. He would 
not have been justified, under present circum- 
stances, in having recourse upon his own authority, 
or that of the Government, to the only sure remedy, 
the putting down by the strong hand of power, 
or at least attempting to do so, three-fifths of the 
actual China trade. It by no means follows also 
that these measures would have been safe and prac- 
ticable in 1837, however safe and politic at an 
earlier stage of the trade in 1832. Besides which, 
the more immediate cause of the rupture, the 
measures of the Imperial Commissioner Lin, were 



60 totally unprecedented in the history of our 
Chinese commerce during the two hundred years 
that it had existed, — so contrary to the ordinary 
prudence of the Chinese,— that not only my noble 
friend, but even persons the longest resident and 
best versed in Chinese affairs, might well be excused 
for not anticipating them. The memorandum of 
the Duke of Wellington has been alluded to, and 
there is undoubtedly much in it which confirms the 
high character and reputation for sagacity of the 
illustrious Duke. (Hear, hear.) But what were his 
orders to Lord Napier? — why, that he should pay 
more attention than he had done to the orders which 
he had already received from my Noble Friend. So 
far as the orders of the Duke of Wellington were 
concerned, they were a confirmation of the general 
purport of those which had been previously issued 
by his predecessor. Much had been said respect- 
ing the want of powers in the Superintendant. 
It is rather singular that when Captain Elliot, in 
his dispatch of the 6th of April {p. 385) deli- 
berately examines the question whether he ought 
or ought not to have interfered to send away the 
opium ships from Lintiu, he assigns five reasons why 
he did not think it expedient to do so, but never 
insinuates (which would have been the most 
conclusive reason for not interfering) that he had 
not the power to do so. I certainly said in this 
House some days ago, that if he had adopted this 
step in January, instead of waiting till Septem- 
ber, the late catastrophe would, for a time at least. 



have been averted, and I say so again ; but, speak- 
ing as I now do, (0'ter the event, I assume uo 
merit at all f<ir this discovery, nor do I hastily con- 
demn Captain Elliot for not having made it. 

I regret to see that in a pamphlet just pub- 
lished, and which I see in the hands of Members, 
I am described as in some measure the accuser of 
Captain Elhot. On the contrary, it is impossible for 
me, who have so often been engaged in transactions 
and negotiations similar in many respects to his 
own, not cordially to sympathise with him under 
the extraordinary difficulties and embarrassments of 
the position in which he was placed. In my opinion 
he displayed great gallantry, and a uniform anxiety 
to do his best for the honour and interests of his 
country. (Hear.) Many of his acts, which have been 
charged with vacillation, may have arisen from his 
extreme anxiety to meet opposite exigencies. I 
have been asked by this writer what I would have 
said if I had been in the hands of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Lin, and directed to " tremble and obey." 
I must beg to tell him and the House what I did 
do when I was in Pekin with Lord Amherst, and 
under somewhat similar circumstances. When 
threatened in a similar manner liy the Commis- 
sioner's Imperial Master himself, because I re- 
fused to advise my noble colleague to perform 
the Chinese ceremony, I neither trembled nor 
obeyed; and all the world knows that that em- 
bassy was not only allowed to return with perfect 
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safety, but traversed the whole Chinese Empire 
afterwards with greater conyenience and equal 
honours to the preceding embassy of Lord Ma- 
cartney. Entertaining these feelings respecting 
Captain Elliot, I have no hesitation in saying, that 
without pledging myself to approve all his acts, 
were a motion made for his recall, I should de- 
cidedly oppose it. 

In conclusion, I beg to repeat, that approving 
of the general policy of the proposed expedition 
to China; believing that the opium trade could 
not under existing circumstances have been put 
down by any instructions from the Government ; 
and convinced that the actual rupture of our rela- 
tions with China is in no degree owing to want of 
precaution or foresight in Her Majesty's present 
Ministers, I shall give my decided negative to the 
motion of the Right Hon. Baronet. (Hear, hear.) 
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1. — ^That the British iniercourac with China is the scarce from 
whence this country isesclusively supplied with lea, an article in 
such universal u»e as to be nearly equivalent to a necessary of life, 
and through the consumption of which a revenue of betirc«n 
three and four millions sterling is annually raised nilh greater 
facility and certainty, and with leas pressure on the people, than 
in the case of any other tax of equal amount; and that this trade 
moreover employs a very considerable extent of British shipping, 
is the medium of the export of the manufactures and produc ~ 
of Great Britain and ibe British possessions in 
amount, in annual value, of some millions sterling, 
ing a certain and convenient channel for the Ti 
of that portion of the Indian revenues required I 
charges in this country. 

2. — That this branch of British commerce being of such gi'eai 
importance to the inieresla of this country, even while it continues, 
as at present, confined lo a single port, and that port one of the 
least advantageous in the Chinese dominions, either for the esport 
of Ihe staple commodities of China, or the dispersion amongst 
the Chinese poptilation of the chief manufactures and productions 
of Europe, it is not easy lo estimate the vast field which would be 
opened to the enterprise and the industry of the manufacturing 
and producing classes in tliis country, if such an improved iinder- 
stanaing could be efieeted between the governments of Great 
Britain and China, as might lead lo a free and unrestiicled in- 
tercourse of British subjects with the ingenious and industrious 
population of an empire exceeding, in respect lo numbers, extent, 
and natural resources, the aggregate amount of nil the nations of 
civilized Europe. 

3 — That the peculiar jealousy of foreign inlercourse which dis- 
tinguishes the govemmenls'of all the narions beyond the Ganges 
having been fully eseraplified by the exclusion of all foreigners, 
the Dutch only excepted,- from the ports of Japan, and without 
any exception from several of the ports of China to which for- 
merly iLey were freely admitted, and by the obstructions which 
have been found insurmountable to any esiensivc beneficial 
intercourse with Cochin China and the othei' minor slates, and 
being partially mitigated in the single instance only of the port of 
Canton, it is of the utmost importance that all legislative me 
in any manner affecting a branch of British commerce at c 



valuable and so capable t>( improvemenl, and yoL so precarious, 
sliould be founded oq the fullest and most impariial consideration 
of all ibe circumalances which have coniiibuied (o place it in its 
present position. 

4,— That, in the first place, instead of being regulated by in- 
teraatiooal treaties, and placed under the recognized protection 
of a public minister at the capital, and an acknoiv [edged cuusul 
at the port of trade, as is customary in other civilized slates, it is 
wholly abandoned to the arbitrary control of the Chinese local 
authorities, and is by those authorities subjected to many very 
severe and veMtious burthens, and to various personal restrictions 
and privations of the most galling and oppressive nature. 

5. — That these evils, in the second place, are wholly attribut- 
able to the nature and character of the Chinese government, and 
not to any want of proper spirit and firmness in the agents of the 
East India Company, who have, upon various occasions, opposed 
the arbitrary and oppressive acts of the local government with 
considerable success, and in a manner which individuals, pursuing 
their separate interests, and unconnected by any bond of union, 
never could have attempted ; and have thus repeatedly secured, 
for the general interests of the foreign trade, privileges of the 
most essential importance, and averted from it evils of the most 
serious description, solely through the influenee derived from the 
magnitude of their commercial dealings. 

6.— That this influence being the sole existing check now in 
operation for the control and counteraction of the corrupt local 
administrators of the peculiarly arbitrary and despotic Govern- 
ment of China, it is indispensably necessary to the security of our 
valuable commerce with that country, that whenever any change 
shall be made in the British commercial system, having the effect 
of putting an end to this influence, an equal or greater instrument 
of protection be at the same time created and substitut^'d for it, 
under the sanction of a national treaty between the two countries, 
without which previous sanction any attempt lo appoint national 
functionaries at Canton for the protection of trade, would, in the 
present state of our relations with China, not only prove of little 
advantage to the subject, but be liable, in a serious degree, to 
compromise the honour and dignity of the Crown. 

7. — That notwithstanding the failure, in this respect, of all 
complimentary Erabaasiea to the Court of Pekin, however other- 
wise beneficial they may have been in raising, and procuring the 
due recognition of, the national character, the evidence of the 
treaties which have been repeatedly negotiated by the Chinese Go- 
vernment with that of Russia, through the medium of Commis- 
sioners duly appoinled on holh sides, not only for the adjustment 
of bonndaries, but for the regulation of trade, prove that there is 
no insurmountable obstacle to such an arrangement. 



S. — Thai in the event of such expectatioDB not being realized, 
and it proving impracticable to replace the influence of the East 
India Company's authorities, by any system of notional protection 
directly emanating from the crown, it will then be expedient 
(though only in (he last resort) to n'ithdraw the British commerce 
altogether fivin the control of the Chinese auUionties, and to 
establiah it in some insular position on the Chinese coast, where it 
may be satisfactorily carried on, beyond the reach of acts of op- 
pression and molestation, to which an unresisting submission tvould 
be equally prejudicial to the national honour and the national 
iuiereslB of diis country. 

9, — Thai, lastly, the state of the trade under the operation of ihe 
Chinese laws in respect to homicides committed by foreigners in 
that country, colls for the early interposition of the legislature, 
those laws oeing practically so unjust and intolerable, that they 
have in no instance, for the last forty-nine years, been submitted 
to by British subjecla; great loss and injury lo their commercial 
interests accruing from the suspension of the trade in consequence 
of such resistance, and the guilty as well as the innocent escaping 
with impunity; and that it is therefore espedient to put an end to 
this anomalous state of the law, by the creation of a British naval 
tribunal on the spot, with competent authority for the trial and 
punishment of such offences. 



Amendment on China CourU Bill, moved 28lh July, 1838. 

Sir George Staunton, — On Motion for going into Committee 
on the China Courts Bill, to move the following Resolutions by 
way of Amendment : — 

That it is inexpedient to pass any Bill for the establishment of 
Courts of Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction within the Chinese 
territories, until satisfactory evidence shall have been laid on the 
table of the House, that the Court of Pekin has siguitie<l its 



That any attempt to establish such Courts by the connivance, 
or even formal consent of the Local Authorities, would inevitably 
lead to the most embarrassing discussions respecting the iude- 
])endence and jurisdiction of the said Court* ; and that it appears 
from the papers laid before this House, that " on the first occasion 
of discussion in Canton, it may be anticipated that no alternative 
will remain but the most revolting submission, or removal from 
the port." 

That British Courts of Civil Jurisdiction in China, unless dis- 
tinctly recognised by the Chinese Authorities, would be, in an 
especial manner, injurious to the interests of British subjects 
trading in that country ; as they would be thereby liable to be 
harrassed by the most vexatious prosecutions on Ihe part of 



IV 

Chinese plaintiffs, while they would be wholly without hope of 
redress against Chinese defendants. 

That, with a view to the prevention of the recurrence of dis- 
putes in China in cases of homicides committed by British sub- 
jects, it is expedient that the British Superintendent should be 
empowered to summon a Special Court, to sit, in each case, on 
board of some British vessel in the port of Canton, or its vicinity, 
for the trial and punishment of such offences. 



Motion made, and Question proposed, ** That it appears to this 
House, on consideration of the Papers relating to China, pre- 
sented to this House by command of Her Majesty, that the in- 
terruption in our commercial and friendly intercourse with that 
country, and the hostilities which have since taken place, are 
mainly to be attributed to the want of foresight and precaution 
on the part of Her Majesty's present Advisers, in respect to our 
relations with China, and especially to their neglect to furnish 
the Superintendent at Canton with powers and instructions cal- 
culated to provide against the growing evils connected with the 
contraband traffic in Opium, and adapted to the novel and diffi- 
cult situation in which the Superintendent was placed." — (Sir 
James Graham,) 



tOMlMUIt C. BtCHABDS, FBINTEB, 8T. MABTIN's LANE. 
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